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CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Essay read on the occasion of some Exercises of the 
Wilmington Friends’ School, 


An English author wrote, “ What the chisel 
is to the block of marble, education is to the 
human soul.” 

Let us imagine two artists inspired alike 
with a lofty ideal of form and feature, carving 
chip by chip out of a shapeless block a statue 
of exceeding excellence that shall take an 
honored place in the gallery of art. 

With what self-forgetfulness would each 
labor that his work should harmonize with 
that of the other. How all mean ambition, 
vanity of conceit, pride of authority would be 
excluded by the absorbing thought of the 
finished beauty. Their hammers would strike 
in harmony, no discordant blows could be 
permitted, all their labors would sympathize 
and work toward the grand result. They 
would not dare to jar each other’s chisels with 
a discordant blow. 

And yet, although this may be a fitting 
symbol, how coarse and cold is the block of 
finest marble compared with the immeasura- 
ble possibilities of an untutored human soul. 
How poor, dull and mechanical the sculptor’s 
work measured against the fine, refining, and 
I may say Divine workmanship that must be 
done, if done at all, by the combined efforts 
of the parent and the teacher. 

How dumb and unlovely were the finest 
statue did it not suggest the glory of real 
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manhood or womanhood of which it is only 


a most palpable counterfeit. 

They have indeed no mean task before 
them who are to take from the rude hand of 
nature a little, ignorant child, and by many 
deep impressions to lay in his infantile soul 
the foundations of character, and through the 
constant exercise of a patience and wisdom 
born of Heaven awaken and direct his grow- 
ing powers and in the straight and narrow 
way of virtue lead him gently and safely up 
mel up and up to the high plane of noble man- 
hood. They who succeed in this work have 
something more to be proud of than has any 
worker in stone. They have done about the 
grandest thing mortals can find todo. Of 
all fine arts this is the finest. Indeed, the 
production of a higher type of manhood is 
about the only real business on this planet. 
All trades and traffics and enterprise with 
which the world is bysied are only means to 
this end. It is said that the object of human 
life is to glorify God and serve him forever, 
but the way to do this is to educate and de- 
velop in our race the largest soul growth pos- 
sible. 

Does not every thoughtful parent know 
that he is self-appointed to this high calling? 
That in his children his works shall follow 
him? That by virtue of the responsibility of 
parentage it is his first and largest duty and 
should be his most inspiring ambition to 
nourish not only the body, but the whole life 
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of his child. And on the other hand must not 
every true teacher realize that he too has un- 
dertaken to chisel out of these blocks of living 
marble something better than statues—work- 
manship that shall expose the workman and 
bespeak his honor or his shame. 

And must the parent and teacher not feel 
that each is to the other his dearest hand- 
mate, that they are workers on one piece, 
and that any discordant effort will spoil their 
work, that they, of all workers, should co- 
operate with the most perfect harmony and 
the most tender sympathy, that the value 
of the attainment warrants the sacrifice of 
every selfish motive ? 

But ‘this needful, perfect, sympathetic co- 
operation can be realized only by parents and 
teachers of intelligence and culture. All high 
attainments depend on character. Streams 
do not rise above their fountains. The pa- 
rents and teachers in this and in every school 
can and will co-operate if they belong (not 
nominally), but really to this class. Per- 
haps this is as good a soulometer (see Web- 
ster) as any other. 

In a low state of society there never was, nor 
can be any adequate or general co-operation 
of parents and teachers. Ignorance, selfish- 
ness, ungoverned impulse, unreasoning credu- 
lity, indifference, laziness and the entire brood 
of mental fiends are against it, as they are 
against every other noble endeavor. Intelli- 
gence, patience, self-control, reasonableness 
and all those high qualities of mind which 
constitute true culture are most heartily for it. 
Every parent of this class says to the teacher, 
“T want your best effort in the training of 
my child; of course, you shall have mine. 
Let us,I pray you, keep close together in 
sympathy, for our task, though interesting 
and noble, is not light. We will need to give 
to each other of our best. We shall need to 
confer often that we may act in perfect con- 


cert. Why should we not be close as brothers, | ° 


when the success of our work is so important 
to each of us, and neither can do it well alone. 
Let all considerations of social standing, of 
superior authority and the like be excluded 
from our minds by the all-absorbing thought 
of the work we have in hand.” 

And to this beautififl spirit on the part of 
the parent or guardian, whether manifested 
by speech or action, or both, I am sure every 
true teacher will immediately and heartily 
respond ; respond ds the lonely traveler re- 
sponds to kindly salutations, respond as the 
heart in darkness responds to dawning light. 

What a flood of light and cheer such a 
parent carries with him on his visit to the 
school-room. How his word of appreciation 
and praise, where deserved, fills the hearts of 
the pupils with confidence and hope, and 


strengthens and thrills the soul of the teacher 
with new life and loftier resolve. 
H. 8. Ken. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“TEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


If our will should be subject to the Divine 
will (and I certainly think it should) then 
why this petition? If it is our Father's will 
to lead us into temptation should it not be 
our will to go? Rather I would translate its 
meaning (not by a knowledge of Hebrew, but 
by the spirit of it) in this way: Preserve us 
through temptation. In temptation we must 
be often, even as Jesus was, by the necessity 
of life in the flesh, but “the Father will not 
suffer us to be tempted above that we are able, 
but will with the temptation make a way of 
escape.” Thus He will preserve us through 
temptation, if we wil! look to him, heed and 
obey him. 

This interpretation gives me most comfort, 
in the absence of knowledge of the exact lan- 
guage Jesus used. . 

There are such delicate shades of meaning 
in our own language, may there not be in the 
Hebrew? 

Then Jesus did not write this prayer, and 
only uttered it once, so far as we have any 
account of it. There were no instantaneous re- 
ports, in those days, so far as we are informed. 

The hearer of this prayer must have re- 
corded it from memory or impression, and we 
all know the difficulty of doing this perfectly. 

So where this or other sayings of Jesus 
seem not quite consistent with the evident 
spirit of his other utterances, may we not in- 
terpret, according to the evident spiritual in- 
terest? “If the Son (or Spirit) shall make 
you free, then are ye free indeed.” H. A. P. 





TRANSFIGURATION. 


The Hebrew legend of the calling of Moses 
up into the mount is typical of the spiritual 
experience of man. Every thoughtful soul 
is at times called up into the mount of divine 
vision. And if a cloud covers the mount so 
that at first the soul cannot see, yet a glory 
breaks forth from the cloud and fills the 
spiritual world with light, and bathes the 
wondering eyes until they behold nothing but 
that divine splendor. And as Moses came 
down to make the tabernacle, and the ark 
and its furniture, and was commanded to do 
all according to the paitern shown him in the 
mount; even so do we not all come down 
from our ideal heights to work again at the 
common things of life, and do we not feel the 
inward aspiration to make all that we do ac- 
cording to the pattern which we saw in our 
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mount of heavenly vision? This is the idealiz- 
ing of life—the raising of its hard realities 
up into a spiritual atmosphere which clothes 
them with higher, holier and happier. mean- 
ings. It is just this that the highest spiritual 


teaching does for us. Take the beatitudes of | . 


Jesus, from that little book of sentences 
called, however unhistorically, yet so beauti- 
fully, the Sermon on the Mount. They cer- 
tainly have no literal correspondence to the 
actual condition of humanity in any age of 
the world. Butall intelligent religious senti- 
ment must acknowledge that they do faith- 
fully express man’s ideal spiritual state. If 
we fail to realize such things, it is not because 
they are not true ideals. If we do not see the 
spiritual world around us, it is not because it 
is not there. The whole religious culture of 
man depénds upon the opening of his eyes to 
those things which concern his highest na- 
ture—to the powers which support and glad- 
den his better life. Solemnly, compassionately 
the seer of realities addresses those who are 
blind to the highest blessings and opportuni- 
ties of existence : 
*O ye who seek to solve the knot! 

Ye live in God, yet know him not. 

Ye sit upon the river’s brink, 

Yet crave ip vain a drop to drink, 

Ye dwell beside a countless store, 

Yet perish hungry at the door.” 

Only they do not miss, but know and en- 
joy these divine powers, who have learned to 
idealize life both in thought and in conduct— 
to go up into the mount, and to form the 
common life upon the pattern there shown to 
them. We must idealize the real, and realize 
the ideal, in order to live our true life in the 
fullest way. 

All things have their unspoken languages, 
which the soul must learn. By understand- 
ing these silent interpreters, “ we see into the 
life of things.” Then come “pleasing 
thoughts” of a past that was better than we 
knew, and assurance 


“That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years,” 

What “experience” of formal faith, what 
hope of a magic salvation, what trust in a 
religion not based on the eternal laws, can 
give the delight, the peace of that spiritual 
transfiguration of the world, of life, of death, 
of past, present and future, which brings God’s 
heaven before our eyes in this the accepted 
time ? 

So speak the silent languages of the Spirit. 
No formal phrases can bind them. No pre- 
scribed rules can convey. their meanings. 
Spiritual life is a question, not of attitude, 
but of altitude. The high ascent, not the low 
cringing of the soul, shows its reverence of the 
unseen powers. Only from far heights can 


we read life’s deeper language of symbols and 
motion. As the absence of motion marks 
the difference of sculpture from the living 
form, so the perception of motion tells the 
soul that the universe is alive, and not dead. 

Have we not seen faces that shone like the 
face of an angel? Need we go back to the 
“apostolic age,” or search the calendar of 
man-made saints, to find the faces of apostles, 
or the halo around saintly heads? 

This glory of God, passing into human 
souls, is reflected even in the poorest and 
weakest of our race. To clearest sight, it 
makes the earth a paradise. Even to dim- 
mest eyes, it shows some sign of hope upon 
the weariest path of duty, the hardest trial 
way. And in human love and tenderness it 
gives ever some strong assurance of goodness 
and compassion infinite. Above the storm 
and strife of earthly existence it brings to 
view the eternal stars, portending truth and 
peace at last toevery soul. The inward eye, 
seeing the true vision of the world that is, 
reads also the glowing prophecy of a better 
world to come. Looking back, the tran- 
quillized spirit feels 

“That care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair. 
And with hope’s promises answering to me- 
mory’s bright realities, it is enough 
“That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm; 


And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm,” 


—J. H. Clifford, in the Sower. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEETING AT EASTLAND, LANCASTER CO., PA, 


Eastland is one of the three preparatives 
composing Little Brittain Monthly Meeting, 
and is situated about five miles northwest of 
Rising Sun, Md., and eight miles west of Ox- 
ford. Pa., on the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The present stone meeting- 
house was built in 1802, and the preparative 
meeting was established in the year 1803. 
For a number of years this Meeting grew in 
membership and influence, and was for a time 
largely attended by Friends and friendly 
people of the neighborhood. In latter years, 
however, there has been a decline in attend- 
ance, and interest, except indeed by the re- 
maining few whose zeal for the support of the 
Meeting and the maintainance, spread and 
practical living out of the principles pro- 
fessed by Friends is marked and commend- 
able. Similar evidences of decay in some of 
our long established meetings become a sub- 
ject of sad interest to the observing and con- 
cerned mind. Accordingly we find Yearly 
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Meetings recognizing this state of our Society, 
and very fittingly appointing committees to 
investigate the cause, and, if possible, to sug- 
gest a remedy. 

Thought and inquiry are being aroused 
concerning individual faithfulness and the 
perpetuity of the Society as a religious organi- 
zation. Have we been depending too much 
upon birth-right membership in the church, 
and too little upon the vital principles of a 
true spiritual religion? Are our meetings too 
often a lifeless form? Is there too much of a 
looking to others and the lack of a dispo- 
sition to do the little assigned to each? Does 
the fear of one another frequently check the 
germ of life seeking expression? The young 
not being slow,to perceive, has the daily walk 
generally been such as to commend itself con- 
sistently to their love and admiration? Has 
the enforcement of non-essentials in their edu- 
cation been at the expense of essentials? 
These and many kindred questions are at this 
time pressing solution. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting having appointed 
a Committee on the State of the Society to 
co-operate with similar committees of Quar- 
terly or Monthly Meetings, Eastland was 
selected as the place for attending the meet- 
ing there, and holding a conference in con- 
nection with a Committee of co-operation 
appointed by Nottingham Quarterly Meeting 
lately held at Little Brittain. The Meeting 
was accordingly attended on First Day, the 
16th of Twelfth month, very much to the 
satisfaction of all present. The conference 
with the Friends of that particular meeting 
in the afternoon proved a most interesting 
opportunity. The weighty responsibility at- 
tached to each individual, the need of close 
watching and faithfulness and a constant 
prayerful desire for Divine direction in the 
discharge of every duty was feelingly alluded 
to. There was much liberty and general 
freedom of expression on practical subjects 
concerning this particular meeting, and the 
state of the Society in general. 

Under an apprehension that the labor is 
unfinished and at the special request of the 
Friends present, it was concluded to hold a 
second conference at Eastland, on Third 
Day the 15th of First month, 1884, at 103 
o’clock, at which time it is hoped and desired 
that there will be as full an attendance as 
possible of the committees and any others 
who may feel concerned. 

Since the above appointment, by corres- 
ponding with a number of Friends and 
members of the committee residing in the 
respective neighborhoods, it has been con- 
cluded for the Yearly Meeting and Quar- 
terly Meeting Committees to meet with 
Friends of Oxford, at their usual meet- 


in 1876, in a private house; a 
| 


| ing on First Day morning the 13th of First 
month, and to hold a conference there in the 
afternoon convening at 2 o'clock; also to 
attend a conference with Friends of Little 
Brittain, at their meeting-house on the Second 
Day following, at 11 o'clock. Little Brittain 
is about 4 miles from Eastland, and is one of 
the long-established meetings. The first meet- 
ing being held there in a private house, in the 
year 1745, and the meetings held on the First: 
Day of the week are still well maintained. 
Oxford, situated on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, can be reached 
twice a day from Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
and Friends arriving there on Seventh Day, 
preceding these appointments, will be suitably 
accommodated. This is a meeting which was 


new meeting-house being built in 1879. There 
is a flourishing school there, established in 
1881. 

Eastland is the particular meeting of our 
valued friend and minister, Wm. M. Way. 
William’s health has so far been restored that 
he can receive and enjoy the company of 
visitors. As it has been his concern and 
mission in the past, to visit in gospel love, 
those not of his immediate neighborhood it 
has been thought that Friends from a dis- 
tance might feel a concern to visit him and 
his family in their home. Should his con- 
dition not be less favorable than at present, 
an opportunity will be afforded on Second 


Day afternoon for this purpose. G. B. P. 





THE ANCIENT OF DAYS. 

Was it without the inspiration of deity that 
Marcus Aurelius wrote: “There is one uni- 
verse and one God who pervades all things, 
one substance, one law, one common reason, 
and one truth? In the Yarzarbuda it is 
written: “The man who considers all things 
as existing in the Supreme Spirit, and the 
Supreme Spirit as pervading all beings, hence- 
forth views no creature with contempt.” It 
is Lucan who sings: 

“Behold! around 
All that thou seest does with God abound.” 
In one of the hymns to Narayana we find: 


** My soul absorbed One only Being knows, 
Of all perceptions one abundant source, 
Whence every object mometit flows: 

Suns hence derive their force 

Hence planets learn their course; 

But suns and fading worlds I view no more, 
God only I perceive; God only I adore.”’ 


And it is St. Augustine who says: “ What 
is now called the Christian religion has 
existed among the ancients and was not ab- 
sent from the beginning of the human race 
until Christ came, from which time the true 
religion, which existed already, began to be 
called Christian.— Wm. M. Baker, in the Ten 
Theophanies. 
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THE PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 

The old graveyards of New England show 
many a stone where the name “ Patience” 
stands deeply engraved. 
naming one’s daughters after the virtues has 
re faded away, but one does not the 

ess need some constant reminder to patience 
and pradence and hope. St. Paul placed 
charity on the apex of the pyramid of graces, 
where for eighteen hundred years she bas 
held undisputed sway. But, if charity is the 
summit, patience is the foundation stone. 
To be sure, “the end of the commandment is 
charity ;” but we are also told that we “ have 
need of patience.” The Biblical allusions to 
this latter virtue are quite as frequent as to 
charity, and both seem to be conspicuous New 
Testament graces. For, although the Old 
Testament in the original is full of synonym- 
ous terms, the word “ patience” is employed 
but once by our English translators ; namely, 
in Ecclesiastes, where it is said that “the 
patient in spirit is better than the proud in 
spirit.” 

The connection in which patience is referred 
to is often very suggestive,—“ the patience of 
the saints,” “the patience of Jesus Christ,” 
“the patience of hope,” “the God of patience.” 
All of these indicate long-suffering, a willing- 
ness to bide God’s time; but there are other 
places where patience is associated with labor, 
with toil, with exertion. One is to “run with 
patience,” to add experience to this grace, to 


" exercise it in teaching, in meekness, in faith, 


in love. Indeed, it seems to be a very com- 
panionable sort of virtue, and one that draws 
into its close sympathy all the sister graces. 

Patience has a work to do. James bids us 
let her have “her perfect work ;” and, if all 
were obedient to this command, how hushed 
would be the noises of the world! It is an 
excellent lubricator. The wheels of home, 
school, public life, would turn almost silently 
on their axes, were patience allowed her per- 
fect work. A sweet mother on whom the 
storms of life had fallen with all the sharp- 
ness and severity that can be well imagined, 
when once asked how she kept her soul in 
peace, how she won so easily the love and 
obedience of each of her ten delightful chil- 
dren, replied, “‘ Perhaps because I pray for a 
mother’s crowning grace—patience.” Patient 
with the impatient, with the little errors, the 
trifling faults, waiting working, hoping, lov- 
ing in patience, the useful, homely grace was 
— its perfect work in that dear house- 

old. 

The successful teacher is not always the 
one who with hurry and push drives the little 
ones before her, but oftener the one who 
quietly waits for the slowly-forming thought, 


the broken utterance, of the child. The 


This fashion of 








naturalist, the scientist, the thinker, those 
whose names live longest as original workers, 
are not those who with brilliant success have 
read the superficial aspect of men and things, 
but those who have possessed their souls in 
patience as they toiled. Their lives ought, 
far more than they are, to be held up as 
models to the young who are growing up in 
this feverish age of unrest and impatience. 
Character is another outgrowth of this slow 
method of work. The “God of patience,” 
who with such infinite exactitude and care 
has developed the material world and the 
races that people its many lands, works with 
the same care and forbearance in each human 
heart. Here most of all must “ patience have 
her perfect work.” Upset a thousand times 
in honest endeavor to be right and do right, 
it is a comfort to know that one can at last 
bring forth the fruits of the spirit “with pa- 
tience.” It may require “long patience,” as 


James puts it; but the reward is abiding, if 


one at last can hear, as did the angel of the 


church of Ephesus, the words, “I know thy 


works, and thy labor and thy patience.”— 
Christian Register. 


oO 


THE IMAGINATIVE ELEMENT IN RELIGIOUS 


IDEAS. 
It is a vain idea . . . that the believers in 


this or any other faith will be able to dispense 
with mythology ; that their statements when 
they make statements, will all be strictly true. 
By mythology thus loosely used, I mean merely 
ideas and expressions which, owing to their 
imaginative character, cannot be considered 
exact or adequate descriptions of the facts}they 
represent. ‘There is no religion in the world 
which is not full of such ideas and expressions, 
and which is not by its more cultivated adher- 
ents, known to be full of them. The spirit of 
daily life is full of them,we continuallyuse them 
about the things we see and touch, and here 
nobody objects to them or ex pects a person who 
disbelieves (say) in the independent reality 
of space to avoid language which presupposes 
it. To give them up would be absurd pedan- 


try, and would condemn us to almost per- 
petual silence. These are the only ideas and 


expressions which to the enormous majority 
of men have any emotional force. Before we 


can realize a philosophical truth most of us 
have to turn it into imagination. Nor is 
there any reason why we should regret this, 
so long as in our religion we can avoid two 
evils which grow out of it. One is the evil 
which lies at the root of more than half 
the pain and anger of theological discussions. 
The metaphorical expression is identified by 
the believer with the truth behind it—a truth 
which may be known, but has more probably 
only reached expression in its metaphorical 
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form; and when this form is criticised and 
its claim to theoretical accuracy is disputed 
or disproved, the truth itself is supposed to 
be attacked or overthrown. This evil cannot 
possibly be avoided altogether by any church, 
no, nor (I venture to say) by any individual; 
but it is certainly our own fault, if living in 
such a time as this we have not learned to be 
on our guard against it. 

This, then, is one evil which comes of the 
imaginative element in religious ideas. The 
other can be more fully guarded against. It 
is not of such consequence as it is often as- 
sumed to be that the imaginative ideas which 
are the vehicles to our religion, should be 
true; it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be good. They must be inade- 
quate to the object of worship, but they need 
not be unworthy. ‘To pray “Our Father 
which art in Heaven” is to attribute to the 
Divine Being a human relationship and a 
local habitation, attributions which we know, 
if we reflect, are metaphorical. As a theoret- 
ical expression the words, are, therefore 
inadequate, but none could find them unwor- 
thy, unspiritual. On the other hand to 
represent the Divine ;Being as erotic or re- 
vengeful as the early Greeks and early Jews 
did, is to use language which not only darkens 
knowledge, but corrupts the will. It is 
unworthy as well as false. And this evil, we 
may hope, is more likely to be avoided in 
our own day and in the future than it has 
been in the past, if, at least we are determined 
to allow no element to enter into our ideas of 
God which is not consonant with our own 
highest ideals.—A. C. Bradley, “ Some Points 
in Natural Religion.” 











CORRESPON DENCE. 

“ Let his own works praise him,” is a quo- 
tation brought prominently before us in the 
editorial column of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Twelfth month 15th, 1883. under the head 
of “Obituary Tributes.” It has the appear- 
ance of an apology or excuse for adopting a 
rule declining to publish memorial offerings 
or tributes to the memory of persons, “ except 
for such departed worthies as have been ac- 
tively engaged in the service of the church, 
and are generally known to the Society at 
large,” which I construe as embracing minis- 
ters and elders, and perhaps a very few others 
of our Society. 

This idea is so at variance with my views 
that I cannot feel satisfied without offering a 
few remarks for publication in relation thereto. 

I accord to you a limited right to reject or 
accept articles, and a desire on your part to 
do right, and to conduct the Friends’ Intelli- 
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gencer so that it will be an acceptable and 
consistent periodical. 


But is it wise, is it right, to exclude from _ 


your columns obituary tributes or memorial 


offerings to the truly good; to one who has_ 


filled up his measure of duty as far as in him 
lay? Although it may have been in the 
humbler, more obscure walks of life—neither 
elder nor minister—he may have been a loud 
preacher by precept and example, and has 
passed away with full assurance of the “ Well 
done.” 

Such I feel sure we have had and still 
have in our midst, and whose near approach 
to a true Christian life I believe as richly 
deserves to be published abroad—amongst 
the “scattered ”—away from the little circle 
which they may have adorned asshining lights; 
and their virtues and advancements may be 
held up to view and admiration as good ex- 
amples as conspicuously as “such departed 
worthies as have been actively engaged in the 
service of the church and are” already “ gen- 
erally known to the Society at large.” 

Let us not withhold that which is due to 
the memory of the humble departed, or their 
near survivors, and be profuse of eulogy of 
those who have occupied conspicuous posi- 
tions in society. 

1 am not an advocate for long memorials, 
nor for indiscriminate admission of such ef- 
fusions in Friends’ Intelligencer. And, while 
I am not yet prepared to discard short memo- 


rials or obituary notices, I am averse to con- © 


fining them to ministers and elders, believing 
as I do that there are those in less conspicu- 
ous positions in life quite as near the true 
kingdom, and the fact of their not being so 
prominent in their lifetime is the more a rea- 
son for their good, well-spent life to be recorded 
for example, comfort and encouragement of 
others. 

In the second paragraph it appears the 
county press is in advance of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. It says “such tributes may have 
their proper place in the local or county 
press, which is always ready and willing to 
bear testimony to the upright life and excel- 
lent character of those who have been known 
and respected in the community.” Can it be 
you will allow the county press to do more 
for the cause of truth than Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer ? 

Isn’t it presuming too much (in third par- 
agraph) to say, “The readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer are too widely scattered to feel 
any special interest in what may be written 
of people whom they know nothing about, 
and have never heard of before, no matter 
how earnest and concerned they may have 
been to uphold the testimonies of the Society.” 

Here’s where the query arises, Is it to be 
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sup that Friends are so remotely situ- 
ated that they cannot be interested in read- 
ing “some account of a truly good man, 
woman or child”? Then it goes on to say, 
“which is the bounden duty of every mem- 
ber,” and quotes the advice, “ Let his own 
works praise him,” and the advice is;worth 
remembering. 

Why is this advice brought into view just 
there? Is it not just as applicable to “such 
departed worthies as have been actively en- 
gaged in the service of the church, and are 
generally known to the Society at large”? I 
think it is, and I cannot see the propriety of 
the distinction. ’ 

I give you credit for departure from your 
rule in cases where, you have published 
“some account” of some departed ones; yes, 
young persons of noble Christian character, 
known and appreciated in their own little cir- 
cle, and whose influence was felt to be good, 
and worthy of being recorded and held in 
remembrance. 

And [I trust it is your desire to disseminate 
the good and perpetuate the memory of those 
who have been remarable for doing justly, 
Te mercy, and walking humbly with 

od. 

I would be glad if you could assure us that 
this editorial was allowed to go into the 
hands of the printer without the usual com- 
mendable criticism of the editors. 

Your friend, Emmor CoMLy. 

Bristol, Twelfth month 17th, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


BRIsTOL, Twelfth month 23d, 1883. 

Enclosed I send a notice of our Temper- 
ance Conference, cut from the locals of the 
Bucks County Inielligencer. You will see we 
are making some impression, when a strong 
Sar pry organ admits such a report. Our 
ind of temperance work is something rather 
new, and our meetings a novelty in our so 
scantily filled houses on the ordinary religious 
occasions. The gospel of sympathetic humani- 
tarian work is more and more welcome. S§.S. 
Friends’ Temperance Meeting at Newtown. 
—The temperance meeting held by Friends 
in Newtown on the afternoon of the 16th inst., 
was large and interesting. Both apartments 
of the meeting-house were closely filled by an 
attentive and intelligent audience. After a 
short opening address by Samuel Swain, Elsie 
Van Dyke read a selection entitled ‘“ Cob- 
webs”; Ella Scully recited ‘“ What shall we 
do with our apples?” ; Laura W. White read 
an essay; Reba J. Worstall recited “ Leave 
the liquor alone”; Robert Kenderdine read 
“Is beer intoxicating?” ; Dr. G. W. Adams 
read an essay, and Frank P. Flowers recited 


a “Temperance song.” All of these prepared 
exercises were of a highly creditable charac- 
ter and embodied thoughts well worthy of 
remembrance and consideration. These were 
followed by short, earnest addresses from 
Charles Kirk, Amos Jones, Preston Eyre, 
Charles Bond, Harriet E. Kirk, Joseph Flow- 
ers, Jonathan Gillam, William Lloyd, Dr. 
Hayhurst, O. H. Holcomb and John Mahan. 
Nineteen different persons, from the young 
girl not yet in her teens to the gray-haired 
sire of four score years and four, assisted in 
the meeting’s work of spreading the gospel of 
total abstinence, and a number of others 
present were only prevented from expressing 
their thoughts for the want of time. The 
committees have great reason to feel that they 
have not labored in vain, and the outpouring 
of the people on every occasion the past year, 
wherever their meetings have been called, is 
an evidence that they have been favored to 
move on a solid basis of truth in this right- 
eous work, and are assisting materially in 
moulding public sentiment to that standard 
by which society may be purged of the un- 
godly beverage. 


SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


To-day as I have been dwelling, perhaps 
unwisely, on possible affliction, and shrinking 
as the human always does from sorrow, the 
thought came that when Jesus prayed for His 
disciples it was that they might be kept from 
the evil amidst the temptations, not away 
from them. If the world with its vicissitudes 
was good for them it is good for me, and 
there must be, to eyes that see, a necessary 
discipline in whatever form of afflictions we 
may have to bear. 

o feel that passiveness under the disci- 
pline of life which is expressed by the “clay 
in the hands of the potter” is a great attain- 
ment, because the clay of which we are made 
has such a positive nature and hesitates to 
give up to the judgment of the higher Power ; 
but in the giving up, the blessing comes. Af- 
ter we are willing that the shaping Hand at 
the wheel shall have its way; that the vessel 
may be of just the kind that He proposes; 
that the government shall really be upon His 
shoulders, we are relieved of a great respon- 
sibility, for, instead of our own wills leading, 
we are led, and in the place of our poor 
marred and imperfect work we are fashioned 
into the vessel that our Heavenly Father de- 
sires us to be. 

I am sure that if this be the state of mind 
and feeling, peace must follow, a deep peace 
which is out of the reach of human judg- 
ment; so I may not judge for my brother 
whether or not his lump of clay is being 
shaped to the glory of the Potter. As I do: 
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not see the whole plan, nor know the ser-| be dimmed if the eager spirit of hope were 
vice for which he is designed, my opinion of | taken away from it. “ Rejoice,O young man, 


the work on the wheel is of no value. Only 
that intelligence which comprehends the 
work in its fulness, and sees the end from 
the beginning, is capable of judging; and 
thus comes that large charity which condemns 
not. 

Does*not' such a faith save us? And if it 
is sufficient to save us from ourselves—that 
is, from our fears, our cares, our anxieties — 
there is certainly nothing outside of us that 
we need dread. “Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee.” 





“We have thought often of thee in thy 
trying dispensation, and long to hear of thy 
sitting up once more. If the loving sympa- 
thy of thy friends could avail, thy recovery 
would have been most speedy. Such tests of 
patience do indeed teach us how much can be 
borne in our human experience, if only our 
spirits keep rightly attuned to the Divine 
Spirit, whose sustaining power never fails. 
So, even from thy sick room thou testifies to 


others of that needful trust in the love and’ 


goodness of God.” 
—;—Xz—E——————— 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, FIRST MONTH 5th, 1884. 


WE may inform our friend E. C., whose 
criticism on a late editorial we publish, that 
we had no special allusion to ministers and 
elders in the term “departed worthies.” We 
may also assure him that the editorial in 
question was not allowed to go into the hands 
of the printer without the supervision of the 
editors. 





Tue CLosE oF THE YEAR—With the close 
of the year our thoughts naturally turn to a 
review of the past, and a reasonable retrospect 
is of value in that it points out mistakes and 
hints how in the future we may act more 
wisely. The spirit of youth dwells but tem- 
porarily upon that which is gone; to her 
strong and sanguine soul the great good lies 
in the future, her pathway upon the moun- 
tain seems so easy to climb and the outlook 
so beautiful. Why should she turn back to 
consider the ground over which she has passed 
except to say, as a milestone is reached, “ this 
brings mejnearer to the fulness of joy.” How 
beautiful is youth, but how would its glory 


in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: 
but know thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.” It is natural 
and right for the young man to rejoice and 


‘be cheerful, and his loving heart and unsul- 


lied eyes shall not lead him into paths which 
are sinful; nor should it be construed as a 
threat from the Almighty that he “ will bring 
thee into judgment,” for which one of us 
having reached the meridian of life, does not 
look back and say, “ youth is not always wise, 
it must learn by its mistakes,” thus we bring 
the past into judgment. And so there is no 
penalty for being young, neither any con- 
demnation for immaturity; for the joyous 
heart to rejoice in the present and look hope- 
fully into the future, is simply to do as its 
Maker intended. 

Truth is represented as a bright and beau- 
tiful youth ever keeping: in advance of the 
foremost and beckoning onward his followers, 
as old as the wisdom of the world, but young 
as his most ardent champion. To every gen- 
eration he grants a portion of his knowledge, 
yet holds in reserve a supply for those which 
are to come; he tarries but a little to count 
his victories or his achievements,’right onward 
he looks and the years behind him are full of 
his blessings. To the future, as to the past, 
he will dispense that which is enduring, and 
the accumulation of his wisdom shall lift the 
race still further from the darkness of igno- 
rance into the light of perfect day. 

“Not in vain the’ distance beckons. Forward, for- 
ward let us range. 


Let the great worl spin forever down the ringing 
grooves of change.” 





Simpuiciry oF APPAREL.—In various pe- 
riods of the world’s history a concern has 
been felt by many religious sects, and the 
Society of Friends conspicuously of the num- 
ber, relative to extravagance in the matter of 
dress, or as some disciplinary rules express it, 
“a faithful testimony must be borne against 
superfluity and vain fashions in apparel.” 

That there is need for a continuous “ testi- 
mony” in this direction is very apparent to 
every thoughtful observer. With the rapid 
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increase in wealth, the constant advancement 
in all the branches of trade, growth in the 
arts as applied to all forms of personal and 
household adornment, it requires a great de- 
gree of watchfulness lest we overstep the 
border line in these matters. An adherence 
to any one form or cut of dress, or conformity 
to any particular color is not now advisable, 
as here, as in other things, a great advance 
has been made in comfort, in utility, and even 
beauty, which we would not ignore, during 
the past century. To many persons, however, 
a change in dress involves too great a cost of 
thought and time, and they prefer to adhere 
to that which has served and continues to 
serve them a good purpose. To such as these 
our “concern” applies not, but to those who 
are tempted to sacrifice good taste and sim- 
plicity, and launch forth into an open sea of 
extravagance and display we would extend a 
caution. It is a little humiliating, amid all 
the advantages of higher culture for women, 
that it is mainly for them that these cautions 
are needful. That dress should still claim so 
large a share of their thought and valuable 
time, and should be so large an item in the 
bill of expense for maintaining households, 
is to be. regretted. Neatness, simplicity, and 
good taste can be observed with compara. 
tively small outlay, and the mind left free to 
employ both time and means in that which 
will produce far. more satisfactory returns, 
than by following extravagant and fooljsh 
fashions. That this is a subject not wholly 
confined to a few religious sects, is evident 
from the tone of some leading papers, as we 
see by the following from the London Daily 
News. Touching the matter of extravagance, 
relating to trade, it says: 

“As for the common excuse, that lavish 
expenditure is good for trade, it furnishes a 
knife that cuts both ways. If expenses in- 
crease in one direction they must necessarily 
be limited in another ; and if one set of trades- 
men get the Benjamin portion of a man’s in- 
come (through his wife and daughters), some 
other sets obtain less than they otherwise 
would. There were, of course, extravagant 
women in former days, but their very extrav- 
agance would now almost be considered as 


economy. As compared with the powers of 
spending money of a woman of to-day, it was 


‘as moonlight unto sunlight and as water 


scarlet ribbons for temperance in drink, will 
no one start a white ribbon for temperance in 
costume? It might be at first difficult to ob, 
tain recruits; but there certainly area few 
women of England who have been secretly 
hoping for a backward tide in the flow of 
present extravagance, and who would gladly 
hail the initiation of a far different state of 
things—a reaction in favor of simplicity and 
a purer taste.” 

We do not need, as suggested, a “t badge of 
ribbon ” to indicate simplicity, for if women 
are properly equipped in mind and heart 
their apparel will be noticeable only in the 
absence of any marked effect caused by the . 
expenditure of large amounts either of time, 
thought or money. Then it will be shown 
that they have heeded the admonition of that 
uncompromising apostle Paul, when he said, 
“et your moderation be known unto all men.” 





A Nrepep Rerorm.—We are asked for 
an expression of sentiment on the subject of 
pernicious reading, and on the importance of 
the provision of literature which is healthful 
and pure, as well as acceptable to youth. We 
may say on the first topic that the evils of 
corrupt literature are so well understood by 
all thoughtful people, who desire the best 
things for the rising generation, that very 
little weight can attach to a repetition of our 
often renewed protest against this mighty evil 
of the present age. , 

Good books and good conversation are 
great eleyators, and happy are they whose 
young lives are shielded from all unholy in- 
fluences of literature or of personal contact. 
Certainly there was never a time when our 
English literature was more rich in matter, 
and more noble in quality than it now is. If 
every dubious book were utterly cast away, 
and only what is in some measure profitable 
were retained, we should still have abundance 
of healthful and delightful books, calculated 
to awaken and cultivate thought, to cherish 
high principle, and to point out those veritieS 
which are the harvest of the ages of civili- 
zation. Poetry, Science, Philosophy, History 
and lighter fancy have their appropriate ex- 
pression and the publishers furnish the public 
with such matter, in cheap and convenient 
form, as might well expel all that is ignoble 


unto wine.’ With all these blue, yellow and | and impure from the market. 
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Among the efforts of publishing houses, 
we are glad once more to call attention to 
®ome of the recent cheap and excellent publi- 
cations issued by Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, and by other houses who desire to pop- 
ularize the best literature of the times. If 
those who give holiday gifts to the children 
will only be very critical in regard to the 
quality of the books they place before the 
youth at this season, rejecting firmly every- 
thing not in some degree profitable, and 
everything not entirely pure in tone, such 
action will be an important aid to those who 
are striving to antagonize the wrong by ele- 
vating and promoting the right. 


An illustration of the wretched effect of 
unguarded reading upon young lads is fur- 
nished us by the public press of the day. A 
group of boys about the age of fourteen, hav- 
ing been corrupted by vicious literature, de- 
liberately enter upon a course of crime of a 
deadly character, including incendiarism, 
which soon leads to their detection and the 
condemning of three of them to seven years 
detention in a State Reform School. This is 
a most unfortunate beginning to life, espe- 
cially when it is seen that these are the chil- 
dren of respectable parents, who should have 
been prepared to succeed their fathers as 
useful citizens of the republic, instead of 
emerging |into mature manhood bearing the 
stigma of seven years association with boys 
whose antecedents and parentage were such 
as to place them naturally among the danger- 
ous classes. 

“Says the Tribune: “ Practical philanthro- 
pists could spend their time to no better ad- 
vantage than devising means whereby this 
fountain of evil shall be dried up, and the 
interest of our boys and girls enlisted in the 
good and healthful literature which is so 
lavishly provided for them.” 

The New Year is ever a time of solemn 
retrospection and of thoughtful resolves, and 
we believe that these beginning times are 
often most beneficial to right progress. The 
impulse to leave the things which are behind 
and press onward toward a more elevated 
mark, is instinctive obedience to the direction 
of wisdom. 

A modern sage, whose words have often 








given birth to noble resolves, thus exhorts us 
as the year opens: 


“ Let this, and every dawn of morning, be 
to yuu as the beginning of life; and let every 
setting sun be to you as its close; let every 
one of these short lives leave its sure record 
of some kindly thing done for others, some 
goodly strength or knowledge gained for 
yourselves ; so, from day to day, and strength 
to strength, you shall build up, by art, by 
thought, and by just will, an ecclesia, of 
which it shall not be said, ‘See what manner 
of stones are here,’ but ‘See what manner of 


men.’ ” 





MARRIED. 


WEAVER— EACHUS.—On Twelfth mo. 
26th, 1883, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, in Radnor town- 
ship, Delaware co., Pa., Samuel B. Weaver, of 
Washington, D. C.,and Emma J., daughter of 
Jane L. and the late Virgil T. Eachus. 

AEE SE MRC BE OS RG NETH 2 RUE ECR BMS Teme SY ee ama 
DIED. 


HICKS.—On Twelfth mo. 14th, 1883, at his 
home, Great Neck, L. I., Benjamin Hicks, in 
the 94th year of his age; an honored member 
of Manhasset Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, on Twelfth mo, 
24th, 1883, at his residence, in Sugartown, 
Chester co., Pa., Nathan Williams, in the 80th 
year of his age; a well beloved member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. 





DR. WAYLAND’S BENEVOLENCE. 


“One of the first elements of freedom,” 
said Dr. Wayland, “is to be out of debt;” 
and he often quoted Burns’ lines to express 
his own view that the primary use of money 
was to secure that freedom : 


“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


But Dr. Wayland also held that a man 
should “ gather gear,” in order that he might 
answer the calls of charity. Almsgiving, he 
thought was a duty, placed by the great 
4 on a level with prayer and a holy 
life. 

What he thought he practiced. Never 
wealthy, he gave away, during many years, 
more than half of his income. He was in- 
dustrious and economical, that he might have 
money to distribute. “I must work,” he 
once wrote, “in order to have something to 
give away. I have been losing by bad in- 
vestments.” 

His horror of waste was a part of his 
religion. He hated it, because it lessened the 
means of benevolence. During the Civil 
War, the advance of prices and the dimin- 
ished sale of his sock 
retrench his expenses. 


s compelled him to j& 
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He began not with his charities, as a less 
conscientious man would have done, but with 
his personal and family expenditures. He 
eo up housekeeping and the pleasures of a 

ome, and boarded for several months, in 
order to save money to give to benevolent 
objects. 

In 1863, a committee was organized in 
Providence to solicit donations for the Rhode 
Island Hospital. Its members knowing that 
Dr. Wayland’s income was greatly dimin- 
ished, agreed not to call on him for a dona- 
tion. 

“Why have you not called on me?” asked 
the doctor, meeting a member of the com- 
mittee. 

“We did not feel it right to ask you to 
contribute,” answered the gentleman. The 
doctor insisted upon putting his name down 
for a sum which was large, considering his 
means, saying as he did so, “I could not 
sleep, if this thing were going on and I had 
done nothing toward it.” 

“What could Ido? I could not help my- 
self; he would do it,” said the gentleman, 
when reminded by his colleagues of their 
agreement. 

The good man’s notions of economy and 
plain living would have seemed Quixotic to 


‘w one ignorant of the broad benevolence which 


prompted them. He used to say that, in the 
millennium, people would manage their house- 
holds, especially their cooking, so as to secure 
perfect economy. Tley would do this to 
accumulate money and use the fund in doing 


good. 

Dr. Wayland’s frugality and industry en- 
abled him to say, “I never had a bill pre- 
sented to me twice, nor have I ever had a note 
discounted.” It caused others to say, “The 
cause he knew not he sought out, and those 
he warmed and fed and clothed he also made 
better by words of sympathy and counsel.” — 
Selected. 





THE world is a school. That fact may 
make us aware of our ignorance and folly, 
but it ought also to awaken in us the patience 
of hope, the courage of great expectations. 
Did you ever wish yourself dead—well 
through with it and out of it? There is 
room for a nobler wish, namely, that we may 
be more truly alive; that we may fit into our 


place and fill it; that we may learn our les- 


son. Let us turn our hearts toward the 
Teacher and our minds toward the task. 
Many a weary school-boy has been ready to 
shut up his book and throw it dowa in de- 
spair, when he was destined not only to mas- 
ter that book, but to write wiser ones him- 
self. Courage, comrades! Everything around 
us and within us is meant to bear a part in 


And shelter us beneath 


ness ; 
Help us each other’ 








our education. There is a perfect Providence 
in all things and in our relation to all things, 
else our own being would be unreal and crea- 
tion rotten at the core. 
may not be always wicked, but it always im- 
plies a misunderstanding of life or ignorance 
of its resources. 
den, shall I not cast it off? No, I must seek 
for more strength to carry it. We must es- 
cape from the limitations which gall our free- 
dom, 
them. 
remedy for what we call evil, and that rem- 
edy must be taken internally. The cure for 
weakness is not more, weakness, but more 
strength ; and Almightiness is never far from 
any of us.——C. G. Ames. 


The wish for death 


If existence becomes a bur- 


7 outgrowing them, by rising above 
he “life more abundant ” is the only 





GOD OUR STRENGTH. 


Man, in his weakness, needs a stronger stay 


Than fellow-men, the holiest and the best; 


And yet we turn to them from day to day, 


As if in them our spirits could find rest. 


Gently untwine our childish hands, that cling 


To such inadequate er as these, 
y heavenly wing, 
Till we have learned to walk alone with ease. 


Help us, O Lord! with patient love to bear 


Each other’s faults, to suffer with true meek- 


8 ey: and griefs to share, 
But let us turn to Thee alone in weakness. 





PROGRESS. 


Let there be many windows to your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 


May beautify it—not the narrow pave 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. 


Let the light 
Pour through fair windows, broad as truth 


itself, 
And high as God. Why should the spirit 


r 

Through some priest-curtained orifice, and 
grope 

Along dim corridors of doubt, when all 

The splendor from unfathomed seas of space 

Might bathe it in the golden waves of Love. 


Sweep up the débris of decaying faiths, 
Sweep down the cobwebs of worn-out beliefs, 
And throw your soul wide open to the light 
Of reason and of knowledge. 


Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars, 
And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns to the light. 
A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to lift you to their peace-crowned 
heights, 
And all the forces of the Firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
To thrust antde half truths and grasp the whole, 
—LElia Wheeler. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DAY AT CONCORD. 


There were seven of us, all women, though 
not all Westerners. The day was bright and 
cool as we boarded the Boston and Lowell 
train en route to Bedford, where we left the 
cars, took carriages and drove ourselves the 
four miles to Concord. This is the very 
pleasantest way of entering the famous old 
town. 

What a delicious ride it was, in the cool of 
the early morning! Through the heavy 
woods, under graceful elms that often folded 
themselves above us, past shining fields and 
miniature crops of corn which made some of 
us laugh as we recalled the vast acreage of 
farm-lands west. We told our Eastern sis- 
ters that this was “baby farming” sure 
enough. 

As we neared Concord we turned on to the 
old Lexington road, and followed this 
straight to the Battle Ground. There to the 
right, quite on the road-side, stands “ Way- 
side,” the many-gabled though not the famed 
“Seven gabled” home of Hawthorne. A 
little further we espied among the trees the 
veritable “Old Orchard Place” of the 
Alcotts, and the School of Philosophy build- 
ing up on the hill behind. Then we got out 
and entered the grounds. The homestead is 
weather-beaten but picturesque, as are the 
two grand old elms in front of the door, 
across which swings a hammock; the old, 
vine-grown arbor down by the gate ; and then 
the waving grass and apple trees on the slope 
behind the house, with the paths leading to 
the woods beyond, every foot of which ground 
Alcott says he has touched. 

We sketched the School of Philosophy, over 
which nature is graciously throwing vines to 
eover its severe plainness) We looked 
through the windows into the scantily fur- 
nished little room with its few tables and 
chairs, busts of Alcott, Thoreau and John 
Brown, fine engravings of Raphael’s School 
of Athens and Michael Angelo’s Tombs of 
the Medici. We ate our lunch in the arbor, 
chatting meanwhile about Jo, Meg, Laurie 
and the rest, and then drove across to Emer- 
son’s home. 

The plain white house looked more preten- 
tious than we expected, but the pines were all 
there, and the roses and the hollyhocks that 
the good man planted and loved. But the 
spirit that hallowed them was gone. 

We were now in the center of the town. 
There stood the old First church—at least 
some of the timbers are of the old church 
where Emerson’s grandfather, the “ patriot 

reacher,” and Ripley preached, and where 
cock and Adams stirred the populace. 
Near there is the “Old Hill Burying Ground,” 


and among these ancient graves is one which 
dates back to 1665. 

The patriot Emerson lies here under a stone 
canopy. We smiled as we read on one stone: 
“This shaft was raised as emblematic of the 
purity of the deceased,” for it is ow very 
badly discolored. 

Down Main street, still the Lexington road, 
under a broad colonade of trees, we passed 
the modest homes of Concord’s citizens where 
“high thinking and low living” were sug- 
gested at every step. The Hoar homestead 
stands at the right side of the street, and 
Thoreau’s next to the present home of the 
Alcotts, at the left. Then we were joined b 
Mr. Geo. Bartlett, a man who has lived all 
his life in Concord, publishes the best Guide 
Book of the town, and may be known to some 
of our readers as the gentleman whoa few years 
ago gave some delightful tableaux and panto- 
mine entertainments in Chicago. He is a 
real character, and knows Concord by heart. 
In a brisk, entertaining way he talks facts 
and dates, and*gives pleasant reminiscences 
of the Ripleys, Emersons, Aclotts and others, 
all of whom he knew. He rides in a small, 
much-used phaeton, and carries a very funny 
red-cotton umbrella. We took turns occupy- 
ing the seat by him, and were very merry as 
we followed the red umbrella down the road. 
He took us to the “ Old Manse,” but the halo 
of romance which Hawthorne has thrown 
about it faded before the reality. The avenue 
of ash trees is gone, aid the road seems to 
have encroached upon the grounds so that 
the idea of far-away dimness is lost. A short 
drive under the trees brought us to the Battle 
Ground. We stood before the granite shaft 
Emerson had helped to dedicate, and thought 
of that day when the British musketry was 
heard, and the farmers’ rifles flashed over this 
peaceful scene. Nothing but the graves of 
the two English soldiers were there to suggest 
a battlefield. Across the North Bridge is the 
“Minute Man,” that fine, alert figure in 
bronze by French, and on which is inscribed 
the ever-memorable Emerson lines: 


“ Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


“Sleepy Hollow Cemetery,” is a wild, 
wooded spot. Among the hills and levels of 
these green deeps we found the graves of 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcott family, and 
further down the path, the resting-place of 
Emerson. ‘ 

What a great heart-throb it gives to stand 
above this sacred dust and look up to the giant 
pines standing like sentinels at the head and 
foot of his grave! 

Concord’s citizens are very proud of their 
library. Its exterior looks more like the 
residence of a prosperous merchant than the 
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great intellectual center of the scholar’s 
town. The interior is cosy and delightful. 
The reading room is light and airy ; the well- 
filled alcoves of 19,000 volumes, many of 
them very rare, are surmounted by busts of 
the ever-present Emerson, Thoreau, Platt and 
John Brown again. One alcove is given to 
Concord writers. But most interesting of all 
is the collection of MSS.—Emerson’s “Cul- 
ture,” Holmes’ “ Dorothy 2,” Louisa Alcott’s 
“ Little Women,” Hawthorne’s “ Mosses,” an 
essay of Thoreau’s, and the “ Day Book ” of 
John Brown used during the Kansas raids; 
this, we were told, was actually worth its 
weight in gold. 

I sat under the umbrella as we drove to 
“Walden Pond.” My companion said he 
enjoyed escorting young ladies, they so often 
said original things that he could “ write up” 
in his next article for Harper’s Young People, 
so I feel no hesitancy in repeating some of 
his conversation to me. 

He said Thoreau once found a rare stone 
in these woods which he took home thinking 
it could be of no trouble to any one, but after 
a time when he discovered dust upon it he 
threw it away as he was unwilling to destroy 
precious time in removing it. 

As we passed French’s studio our friend 
spoke familiarly of him as “ Dan,” saying he 
was the handsomest man in the town, and 
that it was a pity he was away so we should 
not see him. 

By this time we were at the Walden woods. 
A short distance from the carriage road was 
the spot where for two years Thoreau lived 
his simple life and worked out his new 
philosophy. We walked among the pines to 
the Pond, lunched on its banks, drank from 
its waters, and returning gathered each a 
stone to lay on the monument strangers have 
thus raised over the ground where once stood 
the hut of the hermit-poet. 

And now the day was done; but how we 
longed to,!inger to stay a month among these 
Concord memories—these woods, these homes, 
these books, that library. We wanted to be 
more deeply filled with the spirit of the place, 
but only a taste was vouchsafed us, and within 
an hour after we had parted from Walden, 
we were back in Boston.—A. F. H., in Unity. 





THE NORWAY FJORDS. 


Bergen stands fifteen niiles inland, with 
three fjords leading to it, built on a long 
tongue of rock between two inlets, and over- 
hung with mountains. There is a great trade 
there, chiefly in salt fish, I believe,—any 
way the forty thousand inhabitants seemed, 
from the stir on shore and in the harbor, 
te have plenty to occupy them. We landed 


and walked round. There are no handsome 
houses, but no beggars and no signs of poverty. 
“You have poor here,” I said to a coal- 
merchant, who came on board for orders, and 
could speak English. “Poor?” he said: 
“yes, many; not, of course, such poor as you 
have in England. Every one has enough to 
eat.” To our sensations, it was extremely 
cold, cold as an English January. But cold 
and heat are relative terms, and an English 
January might seem like summer after arctic 
winters. The Bergen people took it to be 
summer ; for we found a public garden where 
a band played, and there were chairs and 
tables for coffee out of doors. Trees and 
shrubs were acclimatized. Lilacs, acacias, 
and horse-chestnuts were in flower. There 
were roses in bud, and the gardeners were 
planting out geraniums. We saw the fish- 
market,—everywhere a curious place; for 
you see there the fish that are caught, the 
fishermen who catch them, with their boats 
and gear, the market-women, and the citizens 
who come to buy. Itis all fish in Bergen. 

The houses are plain, but clean, no dirt is 
visible anywhere; and there is one sure sign 
of a desire to make life graceful. The hardiest 
flower omy will grow out of doors, but half 
the windows in the town are filled with 
myrtles, geraniums, or carnations. 

The next day was Sunday. The sight of 
the boats coming from all quarters to church 
was very pretty. Fifteen hundred people at 
least must have collected. I attended the 
service, but could make little of it. I could 
follow the hymns with a book; but copies of 
the Liturgy, though printed, are not provided 
for general use, and are reserved to the clergy. 
The faces of the men were extremely interest- 
ing. There was nothing in them to suggest 
the old freebooter. They were mild and 
gentle-looking, with fair skins, fair hair, and 
light eyes, gray or blue. The expression was 
sensible and collected, but with nothing about 
it especially adventurous or daring. The 
women, in fact, were more striking than their 
husbands. There was a steady strength in 
their features which implied humor under- 
neath. Two girls, I suppose sisters, reminded 
me of Mrs. Gaskell. With the Lutheran, 
Sunday afternoon is a holiday. A yacht in 
such a place was a curiosity, and a fleet of 
boats surrounded us. Such as liked came on 
board and looked about them. They were 
well-bred, and showed no foolish surprise. 
One old dame, indeed, being taken. down into 
the ladies’ cabin, did find it too much for her. 
She dropped down and kissed the carpet. 
One of our party wondered afterward whether 
there was any chance of the Norwegians at- 
taining a higher civilization. I asked her 
to define civilization. Did industry, skill, 
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energy, sufficient food and raiment, sound | boats below. But science, too, is making its 
practical education, and piety which believes | way in this northern wilderness. The farm- 


without asking questions, constitute civiliza- 
tion, and would luxury, newspapers, and 
mechanics’ institutes mean a higher civiliza- 
tion? The old question must first be answered, 
What is the real purpose of human life? 

At Stromen, too, we could not linger: we 
stopped a few hours at Daviken on our way 
north, a considerable place for Norway, on 
the Nord Fjord. There is a bishop, I be- 
lieve, belonging to it, but him we did not see. 
We called at the parsonage, and found the 
pastor’s wife and children. The pastor him- 
self came on board afterward,—a handsome 
man of sixty-seven, with a broad, full fore- 
head, large nose, and straight, grizzled hair. 
He spoke English, and would have spoken 
Latin, if we had ourselves been equal to it. 
He had read much English literature, and 
was cultivated above the level of our own 
average country clergy. His parish was 
thirty miles long on both sides of the fjord. 
He had several churches, to all of which he 
attended in turn, with boatsin summer, and 
I suppose the ice in winter. He had a school 
under him, which he said was well attended. 
The master, who had a State certifscate, was 
allowed twenty-five pounds a year, on which 
he was able to maintain himself. 

The Norwegians dress plainly; but they 
like bright colors for their houses, and the 
red-tiled roofs and blue and yellow painted 
fronts looked pleasant after our clouds of 


houses, for shelter’s sake, are always at the 
bottom of valleys, and are generally near the 
sea. At one of our anchorages, shut in as 
usual among the mountains, we observed one 
evening from the deck what looked like a 
troop of green goats skipping and bounding 
down the cliffs. We discovered through a 
binocular that they were bundles of hay. 
The clever bonder had carried up a wire, like 
a telegraph wire, from his courtyard to a pro- 
jecting point of mountain: on this ran iron 
rings as travelers which brought the grass 
directly to his door.—J. A. Froude, in Long- 


man’s Magazine. 


SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 


Being far out of the way of all our mer- 
chant routes and only approachable during 
the summer over the even then ice-encumbered 
sea, Nova Zemla will probably long remain 
one of the last refuges of the reindeer, whilst 
its ice-choked fiords and frozen seas will still 
be haunted by the white whale, the seal, the 
walrus, and the polar bear. 

Frequented, until of late, only by some dozen 
Russian schooners, who visit its shores every 
year chiefly for white whale and salmon, and 
by a few roaming families of Samoyedes from 
the mainland, these arctic shores have hith- 
erto afforded an uudisturbed asylum during 

'the winter to the game of all kinds, marine 
or terrestrial, which there abounds. Recently, 


mist. The climate from the proximity of | however, the Russian Government has seen 


the ocean is said to be mild for its latitude. 
The snow lies up to the lower windows 
through the winter, but that- went for noth- 
ing. There were stocks and columbines in 
the gardens. There were ripe gooseberries 
and red currents and pink thorn and laburnum 
in flower. The harbor was full of fishing- 
smacks, like Brixham trawlers, only rather 
more old-fashioned. Gay steam-ferry boats 
rushed about from island to island, large 
ships were loading, well-dressed strangers 
were in the streets and shops, an English 
yacht had come, like ourselves, to take in coal, 
and was moored side by side with us... . One 
only noticeable feature I observed about the 
sheds and poorer houses in these out-of-the- 
way districts. They lay turf sods over the 
roofs, which become thick masses of vegeta- 
tion; and, on a single cottage roof, you may 
see half a dozen trees growing ten or fifteen 
feet high. ... Every particle of grass availa- 
ble for hay is secured; and grass, peculiarly 
nutritious, often grows on the high ridges two 
thousand feetup. This they save as they can, 
and they have original ways of doing it. In 
the Geiranger, it is tied tightly in bundles, 
and flung over the cliffs to bs gathered up in 





fit to plant a colony consisting of a few fami- 
lies of Samoyedes—it is supposed with the 
view of occupying the country in the Russian 
name—and these skillful hunters, of whom I 
shall have occasion to speak further on, harry 
the game throughout the year with great 
vigor. Beyond visits from European sports- 
men or explorers, so rare that they might 
almost be counted on the fingers, no other 
human intruders ever invade these wild 
regions. 

The chase of the reindeer ‘is not attended 
with precisely the same kind of excitement 
which arises from that of the polar bear, but 
is in its way quite as enjoyable, leading the 
hunter, as it does, to penetrate into the more 
remote valleys toward the interior of the 
islands, and that in their most picturesque 
part. The Russian walrus-hunters, whom 
we found at Matotchkin Sharr, had done very 
well with the reindeer; and we, seeing that 
they had plenty of venison hanging in their 
rigging, asked where they got it, when they 
directed us to the other end of the strait, 
about fifty miles away. Next day it trans- 
pired that the strait was still choked by ice 
up to within six miles of where we lay. 
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Such are the wiles by which sportsmen strive 
to deceive even one another. 

Among the most exciting of the sports in 
which a Summer visitor to Nova Zemla may 
take part is the capture of the beluga, or 
white whale (Delphinapterus leucas), whose 
skin supplies us with the so-called porpoise- 
hide, of which shooting-boots are now so 
generally made. The white whale fishery is 
carried on in Nova Zemla by the Russian 
schooners, the gain which may be expected 
from this pursuit being the attraction which 
chiefly draws them to these seas. This being 
the case, it behooves the amateur whaler not 
to interfere with the fishery, unless at the 
invitation of the men whose livelihood de- 
pends upon their success, or endless difficulties 
will ensue. There is even a story that the 
whole crew of a Norwegian smack were not 
long ago, treacherously murdered by Russian 
whale-hunters, who had found them trespass- 
ing upon what they considered their pre- 
serves. Such deeds are not uncommon in 
remote regions like this, where there is no 
fear of detection, save through the prompt- 
ings to confess of some guilty conscience. 
The schooners make the white whale the 
main object of their voyage, taking, as occasion 
may offer, bears, seals, walrus, and reindeer ; 


the season, they repair to the mouth of some 
river, and there net the ascending salmon, 
leaving for home as soon as the ice begins to 
show signs of closing in. Often parties are 
sent away from the schooners in boats to 
some distant spot, where they can be getting 
the salmon and reindeer, etc., ready to em- 
bark as soon as their ship comes round. In 
this manner a party of Russian seamen were 
left behind a year or two ago, and we found 
them living with the Samoyedes at Karma- 
kula. The ice having closed in earlier than 
was expected, their ship had to leave; and 
they were thus left to their own devices. 
After great hardships and privations had 
been endured, they set off to walk some sixty 
miles to the Somayede settlement, over the 


freshly fallen snow on the land and the hum- 


mocky ice of the fiords—and met with adven- 
tures which it would need an article to them- 
selves to describe adequately —at last reaching 
the Summer tents at Karmakula, under the 
warm reindeer-skin folds of which, and in 
their wooden huts, they were hospitably enter- 
tained during the long winter by their kind- 
hearted little hosts. The crew of another 
Russian schooner was left to winter on the 
south part of Nova Zemla by their vessel 
being beset during the gale and carried bodily 
away to sea, whilst they were all on shore, 
and these men were also well looked after by 
the Samoyedes. Some few of the schooners 


and finally, in September, just at the close of 








devote themselves almost entirely to walrus, 
seals, and bears; and these either go very far 
north, following the retreating pack till 
driven south again, or else keep round on the 
east coast altogether, which, being generally 
in great measure frozen up all the year round, 
is the best place to find the game they are in 
search of. 

No article professing to treat of sport in 
Nova Zemla would be complete without some 
mention of the walrus, or, as it is often called, 
the sea-horse, though this animal has now 
become so rare in the more easily accessible 
parts of the coast that we only saw two the 
whole time we were in Nova Zemla. As the 
walrus yields a by no means insignificant 
trophy in its pair of tusks of splendid ivory, 
and is, moreover, not particularly easy to kill, 
of course it must always be one of the 
objects of the chase to the adventurous visitor. 

The kind of sport of which the visitor may 
always make most sure is wild-fowl shooting. 
In the first place, if he intends afterward to 
take his vessel into regions where walrus, seals, 
and bears abound, he must, of course, be pre- 
pared for any emergency in ‘the way of being 
beset or crushed by the ice, and having to 
winter. He will, therefore, at once commence 
laying in a stock of looms (Briinnich’s guille- 
mot), which are excellent eating, very abun- 
dant in summer, and afford, at any rate, as 
good sport as pigeon-hunting. They build, or 
rather lay their eggs on ledges along the 
steep face of any cliff which they may select 
for their loomery, where they congregate in 
incredible numbers and hatch their young in 
company. When the young birds are old 
enough, the parents carry them down to the 
water, if report is to be believed, and teach 
them to swim; and when they can do that, 
they are taught to fly, and then the whole 
colony migrates South. 

The Samoyedes do not as yet appear to 
have been to any extent converted to Chris- 
tianity, their religion being a worship of 
rudely executed idols. ‘The worst and the 
most unartificiall worke that ever I saw,” 
says Stephen Borrough, in 1556; and goes 
on to say, “Some of their idols were an 
old sticke with two or three notches made 
with a knife in it.” Most of them are better 
than that, however, “in the shape of men, 
women, and children very grossly wrought,” 
and to these they offer sacrifice of various 
animals, smearing the notches, which repre- 
sent the mouths of their gods, with the blood 
of the victims. The Olympus of the Samo- 
yede deities appears to be Vaygats Island, 
between Nova Zemla and the mainland, where 
large plantations of those divinities are 
stuck in the ground. From Nordenskiéld’s 
observations we learn that they also carry 
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small idols about with them in their sledges, 
which are drawn either by dogs or reindeer. 
Those whom we encountered in Nova Zemla 
had no reindeer, but only sledge-dogs. It is 
difficult to say whether they worship the idols 
as actual gods in themselves, or only do them 
homage as representing something beyond. 
Professor Nordenskiéld remarks that the 
Russians whom he found living with the 
Samoyedes south of Vaygats Island were of 
opinion that there was no material difference 
between the Samoyede bolvan or idol, and 
their own holy pictures and charms.—Black- 
wood's. 


——__-~~0e 


Ir we wish to be just judges of all things, 
let us first persuade ourselves of this—that 
there is not one of us without fault.—Seneca. 


THE — of many, if not of most sen- 
sible men, finds very little expression except 
in character.—D. N. Utter. 


VENGEANCE is always wrong and abhorent ; 
for it is born not of love, but of selfishness 
and hate.—Joseph May. 


A Great humbling is a great blessing to 
the soul. Sometimes it comes direct from 
God, but oftener through man as his instru- 
ment. In this case how hard it is to bear! 


Or all great souls, of all steadfast and 
heroic lives, the ultimate basis is simple trust 
in God and a profound sense of the divine 
significance and relations of our being here. 
—James Martineau. 


Wuere the peace is that Christ gives, all 
the trouble and disgust of the world cannot 
disturb it. All outward distress to such a 
mind is but as the rattling of hail upon the 
tiles of him who sits within the house at a 
sumptuous banquet.— Leighton. 


ITEMS. 


RyE is the chief bread cereal of Russia. 


THIRTY tons of postal cards have heen 
ordered from the factory at Castleton, N. Y. 


CANADA now has a cutlery manufactory, 
operated by men brought over from Sheffield. 


A SwEDISH education of any pretensions 
includes a knowledge of how to read and 
speak English. 


A FACTORY at Savannah manufactures a 
superior quality of wrapping paper out of 
rice straw and palm leaves, formerly waste 
material. 


THE first train crossed the Atchafalaya 
bridge, on the Texas Pacific Railroad on Wed- 
nesday. The structure is 1,045 feet long. 


A SEVERE shock of earthquake has been felt 
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at Zepec, in Bohemia, causing the inhabitants 
of the town to flee to the neighboring fields. 


THE Birmingham, Ala., schools observe the 
birthdays of the leading American poets by 
readings and recitations from their works. 


Sucu a severe drought as Connecticut is ex- 
periencing has been unknown in that State 
for a generation. 


THE aggregate receipts of all kinds of grain 
in Cincinnati during the year fell off 4,300,000 
bushels, and the shipments declined nearly as 
much. The principal decline was in wheat 
and corn. 


The Chicago Railway Age states that during 
the present year 6,600 miles of main railway 
tracks have been laid in the United States at 
a cost of about $165,000,000. The total number 
of miles of railway in the country is now 
about 120,000. 


A LARGE portion of the fire alarm and po- 
lice telephone wires of Washington were re- 
cently transferred to the undergrond cable line 
recently laid by the Standard Cable Company 
of Pittsburg. Eighteen underground circuits 
have been tested with satisfactory results and 
are now in successful operation. 


A TELEGRAM from the city of Mexico says 
the law establishing differential duties in favor 
of Mexican vessels, as finally passed, grants 
the following reduction of duties: Two per 
cent. on all goods brought by Mexican vessels, 
eight per cent. on Asiatic goods brought to the 
Pacific coast by regular lines, four per cent. on 
occasional Asiatic importations. 


It is proposed to hold in London next year 
an International Health Exhibition, which 
shall also illustrate certain branches of edu- 
cation. It will occupy the buildings erected 
for the International Fisheries Exhibition. 
The object of the exhibition will be to illus- 
trate, as vividly and in as practical a manner 
as possible, food, dress, the dwelling, the 
school and the workshop, as affecting the con- 
ditions of healthful life, and also to bring into 
pubiic notice the most recent appliances for 
elementary school teaching and instruction in 
applied science, art and handicrafts. — 


NOTICES. 


Haddonfield’s Quarterly Meeting’s Tempe- 
rance Committee has appointed a Conference, 
to be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Moores- 
town, on First-day, the 6th inst., at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

A general invitation is extended to all. 


A Conference under the care of the Tempe- 
rance Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, will be held in Goshen Friend’s Meeting- 
house, on First-day, First month 6th, 1884, at 
2.30 P. M. All are invited. 

A Circular Meeting will be held at Unity 
and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day, 
the 6th inst., at3P.M. All are invited. 

Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet 
on Seventh-day, First mo. 5th, 1884, at8 P. M., 
in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race Street. 

Wo. HEACOCE, Clerk. 





